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whom in this instance would have been educated in 
different: systems of law, and there could be no better 
way in which the court could become an organized 
working body than by applying itself to the decision of 
questions of fact and law of the character I have men- 
tioned. Of course the important questions would not 
come immediately unless by accident, but there can be 
no doubt that as decision followed decision; as the 
rights of litigants were more carefully defined and 
fixed ; as the manner in which the court approached its 
work was better understood; as the judicial character 
of its decrees was recognized, questions affecting the 
honor and vital interests of nations would not be with- 
held from it. 

Both the President and President-elect of the United 
States are happily in full accord with the aims and 
purposes of this society. It is therefore appropriate 
that this organization should call their attention to. the 
unexampled opportunity which is open to immediately 
establish an institution which will certainly be of great 
and lasting benefit to mankind, and perhaps in the 
course of years may become almost a guarantee of peace 
among the nations, by providing a means whereby even 
questions affecting national honor may be decided in 
the judicial chamber rather than upon the field of 
battle. 



The Appeal of the Navy League. 

By Charles Richardson. 

The Navy League has recently issued an appeal for 
signatures to a petition asking Congress to reorganize 
the personnel of the navy, and to adopt as "a policy for 
building up the navy a continuing and consistent pro- 
gram of naval construction, to be determined by a Coun- 
cil of National Defense, which should take into con- 
sideration the naval programs and military strength of 
possible opponents." 

The obvious purpose of the league is to remove the 
question as far as possible from the direct control of the 
people, and to give a council of naval and military ex- 
perts an almost unlimited power to increase the armies 
and navies of the United States and to multiply the 
burdens imposed upon the people and the business of 
every State and section. 

Of course the plan proposed would greatly promote 
the personal ambitions and interests of the naval and 
military officers and contractors, and in view of the 
origin of the petition it is not surprising to find that 
its "sixty-seven reasons for a strong navy" are exceed- 
ingly one-sided and misleading. The limits of this 
note will not permit a discussion of all of these so- 
called reasons, but a brief comment upon some of them 
and upon the paper as a whole may be useful. 

As might have been expected, no portrayal of the 
horrors and miseries of war; no description of its ter- 
rible waste of human life and health and treasure; no 
account of the almost equal loss and suffering caused 
by the conscription and maintenance of great armies 
and navies in times of peace, and no fair statement as 
to the historic results of international arbitrations can 
be found on the pages of this remarkable appeal. They 
can also be searched in vain for any allusion to the fact 
that when one nation increases its fighting forces it 
causes other nations to do the same, so that their rela- 
tive strength or power to hurt each other remains as 



before, and their only change is their mutual progress 
in the direction of grinding poverty and ultimate bank- 
ruptcy. This has been so often demonstrated and is so 
plain to those who are not afflicted with the special 
blindness of army and navy advocates that the omis- 
sion of any allusion to it is particularly noticeable. 

Some of the "sixty-seven reasons for a strong navy" 
are based upon the achievements of our vessels in scien- 
tific and humanitarian work and in the suppression of 
piracy, the destruction of slave ships, and the restraint 
of barbarism. But these achievements have no bear- 
ing on the question of whether it is necessary for us to 
have what is now understood as a great navy. The 
usefulness of a marine police sufficient for such pur- 
poses is generally conceded, but it by no means follows 
that we should therefore have a navy larger than we 
now have. 

The old arguments that a great navy is a school of 
courage and efficiency, and that the money which it 
costs is paid to the natives of the country which sup- 
ports it, are urged with apparent ignorance of the fact, 
so often shown, that these objects can be attained in 
better and vastly more useful ways. 

References are made to occasions when the navies of 
different nations, including our own, have defeated or 
prevented the wrongful aggressions of other navies, but 
there is no mention of the obvious truth that it was the 
existence of those other navies that made such aggres- 
sions possible, and that the only way to avoid them in 
future is to set the example and use every possible in- 
fluence to check the increase of navies and to secure 
their gradual reduction. 

The argument that a great navy is necessary for the 
enforcement of some of our national policies is an evi- 
dent fallacy, because there is no probability that poli- 
cies which are in accord with international justice and 
the rights of others will lead to war, and if we have any 
policies of a contrary character the sooner they are 
modified or abandoned the better. 

Much stress is laid upon the theory that our own 
security must depend upon our being strong enough 
to defeat any other nation; but no effort is made to 
achieve the impossible task of showing that there is any 
nation in the world which could gain any permanent 
advantage by attacking us or any nation which would 
not have more reasons for helping us to defend our- 
selves than for fighting us. 

Although the petition as a whole is plausibly worded, 
the arguments already familiar to the peacemakers of 
the world are more than sufficient for its complete refu- 
tation; but if it should be pressed in Congress by the 
powerful influences now urging its support, it should 
be vigorously opposed by the organs of public opinion 
and by the friends and leaders of the great movement 
for international justice, arbitration, and a world court. 
Philadelphia, January 20, 1913. 



The Panama Canal Bill. 

Repeal of the Exemption Clause Proposed 
By Rear Admiral Chester. 

"It is better to be right than to have the Panama 
Canal." These were the ringing words with which Bear 
Admiral Chester, U. S. N., retired, closed an impressive 
address, with the applause of a large gathering of rep- 
resentative men at the Boston City Club on January 9. 



